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EDITORIAL. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will 
be held in the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., on Friday, May 27, 1887, at ten 
o’clock A.M. 

(Signed) Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 


Porttanp, ME, April 1, 1887. 


The Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 

(Signed) Moses H. Bixsy, Recording Secretary. 
ProvipEncE, R.I., April 1, 1887. 


THE TREASURY. — As the books of the Treasurer of the Missionary Union will not 
be closed until after the time when the matter for this number of the MaGazrNE must be in 
the hands of the printer, no donations are reported, and for the same reason no definite 
statements can be made regarding the condition of the Treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year. To the 1st of March, the receipts from donations had not varied largely from those 
of the same period last year. Less than usual has been said about the prospects of closing 
the year with a deficit, and the result is seen in a large falling-off in the donations during 
March. There are some who always complain if a “hue and cry” is made about the 
danger of a debt. These will not find opportunity for the same criticism this year, but 
may see in the large falling-off of donations, what is the result of the failure of the “ usual 
hue and cry.” As to the general result: so far as donations are concerned, a very large 
deficit is inevitable, but it may be averted by receipts from other sources. This is not a 
safe, a wise, or a gratifying result. The missionary income ought to be steady and sure, 
and it can only be made so by steady, systematic giving by the living. It ought not to be 
dependent on the urgency of special appeals. The stimulus of these appeals ought not to 
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be wasted in making up deficits, but reserved for the urgency of calls for advance. Giving 
ought to be systematic ; then would the missionary income be reliable. When will Chris- 
tians be as honest with God as they are with men? 


PERSONAL. — Miss Lina C. Faulkner and Miss Lenore Hamilton, of New Brunswick, 
sailed from Boston, March 17, for Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa. Miss L. C, 
Flemming, of Florida, sailed at the same time for Palabala, Congo, West Africa. — Rey, 
A. H. Fraser and wife arrived safely at Bangkok, Siam, Jan. 20, after a pleasant voyage 
from America.—A note from Dr. Clough states that two hundred and ninety-five were 
baptized on the Ongole field in the month of January. — Mr. M. J. Lewis, of Vermont, 
sailed from Boston, March 24, for the Congo Mission, West Africa.— Rev. Freeman E, 
Morgan and wife arrived in New York, Saturday, April 11, being obliged to return to 
America on account of his health. 


THE THEBAW PRINCE. — It has been several times reported in various papers in 
this country, that King Thebaw had returned to Mandalay, Burma, and been received 
by the English officials. The mistake arose from confounding, in the press-dispatches, 
Thebaw, the deposed king of Upper Burma, with the Prince of Thebaw, a principality in 
the Shan States. This prince, or sawdwa, lately came down to Mandalay in state, to 
make terms with the English government. An English resident is to be sent to his capital ; 
and, as will be seen from the letter of Dr. Cushing, on another page, there is good pros- 
pect of the early opening of Baptist missionary stations in Thebaw and other Shan princi- 
palities. King Thebaw is safe in India, and the British have no intention of allowing him 
to return to Burma at present. By a proclamation recently issued, all races of Upper 
Burma are declared British subjects ; and the government declares its purpose to treat all 
with consideration. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION JOURNAL, the organ of the Southern Baptist Board, 
encouraged by an increased circulation, will be enlarged fifty per cent with the number 
for the present month. We heartily congratulate the “Journal” on the tokens of good 
it is receiving, and especially on account of the evidence of increased interest in foreign 
mission work among the Baptists of the South. May their progress in this direction be 
one of ever-growing momentum. 


“ AMERICAN BAPTISTS’ ORGANIZATIONS.” — Samuel Colgate, Esq., has prepared 
a new edition of his pamphlet under the above title, in which he gives a concise and clear 
account of Baptist organizations in the United States, beginning from the local church, 
and including Sunday schools, associations, educational interests, and national mission- 
ary organizations. ‘This little hand-book contains, in a condensed and accessible form, 
jnformation which all ought to know, and it ought to be in the possession of every Baptist 
in the country. Especially, it ought to be placed in the hands of every new member on 
joining the church. Published by the American Baptist Publication Society, at three cents 
a copy, or thirty a dozen. 


“ AFRICA IN A NUTSHELL,” by Rev. George Thompson, contains in a compact 
form a great amount of information on the countries, peoples, products, missions, and 
prospects of Africa. Mr. Thompson was formerly a missionary in West Africa, and can 
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write intelligently of the country. He has in this little book put in a condensed form all 
that need be known regarding Africa for general purposes. For missionary concerts, 
circles, and bands, it will be found very useful. Sold by the author at Oberlin, Ohio, at 
thirty cents a copy, or twenty cents each in quantities. 


THE MILDMAY CONFERENCE, 1886.— The proceedings and addresses of this Con- 
ference have now been published by John F. Shaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., England, from whom it can be obtained through booksellers in this country. 
The Conference was one of great interest, and the addresses and articles are by specialists 
on the various subjects treated, which include “The Jews and the Mohammedans,” 
“Woman’s Work,” “ The Continent of Europe,” “ India and China,” “‘ Medical Missions,” 
“ Africa,” “ Bible Lands,” and other matters of interest relating to the work of missions 
throughout the world. 


THE VICES OF OUR NATION not only cost more than its virtues, but very much 
more than its beneficences. Whiskey and tobacco roll up tremendously in the columns 
of statistics ; mine hundred millions annually for strong drink, six hundred millions for 
tobacco, and five millions for evangelizing the world. It is to be taken for granted that 
Baptist Christians do little to swell the whiskey column. It is absolutely certain that they 
do much to swell the tobacco column. If it be so, and they take from what might go to 
the missionary column, to consume upon a foolish and hurtful lust, let them take heed lest 
they make “a deified appetite to outrank a crucified Christ.” 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING-SCHOOL is a school where Christian women 
are prepared for missionary service. It is designed to fit women for all lines of missionary 
service, both on the home and foreign fields, and in church and city missions. Each 
student is required to pay at the rate of at least a hundred dollars per year. The remainder 
of the money necessary to sustain the institution is provided by friends in the Baptist 
churches, East and West, interested in this line of Christian education. The facilities for 
instruction are adequate for all demands that may be made upon the school, as will be 
seen by the names of the special lecturers and instructors, who, with the preceptress and 
her associate, form the faculty of the school. For further information, address the 
Baptist Missionary Training-School, 2338 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE WOMAN’S SOCIETIES. 


One of the first things suggested by Dr. Ashmore last autumn, when he consented 
to take up a part of the home work of the Union, was to present an overture to the 
Woman’s Board, signed by himself and the Foreign Secretary. It will be seen that the 
Western Board has responded to the overture in the action printed below in connection 
with the letter. The Eastern Board have also responded in a similar spirit; and the 
Executive Committee and the executive officers would bespeak for them the favor of 
pastors and churches everywhere in the exercise of the kind office they are ready to 
assume. 

SOMETHING FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

You will see that it is a plan to canvass our churches, and ask from every follower of 

Christ a promise to do something for the conversion of the world. We beg to commend the 
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paper to your favorable consideration. If we are fortunate in securing that, then we further 
beg your co-operation in giving efficiency to the plan throughout the churches. Your excellent 
organization of State and associational secretaries, and your circles and bands in individual 
churches, will enable you to do this effectively. In so doing you will not only enlarge your 
own specific work, but your society will render a service of priceless value to the Mission 
Union, of which you are the blessed helpmeet. In whatever victory is won by them, and when 
the crown is to be worn, you will stand by their right hand, a queen clad in the gold of Ophir, 

You will observe that the present paper is simply a proposal to canvass. Nothing is said 
as yet as to how the somethings are to be gathered in, whether by envelopes or by collections, 
Details can be left to the discretion of each company of workers, or they can be made matters 
of discussion hereafter. Let us first see how many are willing to give their something. 


Yours, in the Master’s work, 


J. N. Murpock, Foreign Secretary, 


Ocr. 24, 1886. W. ASHMORE, Home Secretary. 


A special committee was appointed to consider this proposition, which they did, and 
on the 7th of December brought in the following report, which was adopted by the Board 
of the Society of the West :— 


“In view of a letter received from the secretaries of the Missionary Union, asking this 
society, through its circles and bands, to canvass the churches for the purpose of securing 
pledges from every member of the churches, to give something each week for the work done 
by the Missionary Union ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we discern the great advantage that would accrue to the missionary 
work, were all Christians to give, or to lay by them in store, on the first day of the week, as 
the apostle gave order in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; and therefore we will use all our influence to pro 
mote a return to the New-Testament method, from which we have departed. 

“II, That in compliance with the above letter, we will co-operate with the Executive 
Committee in bringing about a much-needed reform; and further, we will encourage all our 
circles, while canvassing for their own specific work, to canvass at the same time for the Mis- 
sionary Union, among the church-members at large, subject to the approval of the pastor.” 


DEATH OF REV. C. H. CARPENTER. 


TueE last mail from Japan brought the sad tidings of Mr. Carpenter’s death at 
Nemuro, Island of Yezo, Japan, Feb. 2, 1887. This event has caused a shock of sur- 
prise and regret among a large number who had been familiar with Mr. Carpenter’s pre- 
vious missionary work, and who were watching with deep interest the issues of his new 
plan of operations in an untried field. 

Mr. Carpenter was born in Milford, N. H., June 29, 1835. He was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1859, and from Newton Theological Institution in 1862. He was 
soon afterwards married to Miss Harriet E. Rice, of Newton Centre, Mass. ; and ap- 
pointed a missionary of the Missionary Union. Having been designated to assist Dr. 
Binney in the Karen Theological Seminary in Rangoon, he sailed in company with his 
wife, in the ship “ Gardner Colby,” from Boston, Oct. 30, 1862, and arrived in Rangoon, 
May 12, 1863, and entered on his duties as teacher. He remained in the seminary until 
1868, when he was transferred to the charge of the Bassein Sgau Karen Mission. 

In the Sgau Karen Christians of Bassein, Mr. Carpenter found a people among whom 
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the principles of self-help had been strongly planted by the efforts of the Rev. Elisha L. 
Abbott and Rev. John S. Beecher, and their growth in this direction was worthily devel- 
oped under his superintendence. As Bassein is, perhaps, the richest and most fertile 
district of Burma, it offered a specially favorable field for the illustration of the prin- 
ciple of self-support in missions, of which it has deservedly become a shining example 
among the mission-fields of the world. 

In consequence of the failure of his health, he was obliged to return to America in 
1872. After spending about two years in this country, he received the appointment of 
president of the Rangoon Baptist College, and returned to Burma early in 1874, and 
assumed his new duties. But, in less than a year after his arrival in the country, he con- 
ceived the idea of transferring the college to Bassein. ‘The other missionaries in Burma 
strenuously objected to the removal ; and the failure of his scheme led to his resignation 
of his place in the college, and to his return to Bassein early in 1875. 

He signalized his re-occupation of this fruitful field by announcing his celebrated 
plan of establishing a school of a high grade in Bassein, to be built and supported by the 
contributions of the people. This plan was crowned in May, 1878, by what may be 
regarded as one of the most signal events of the mission, —the dedication of the “Ko 
Thahbyu Memorial Hall.” The day was the fiftieth anniversary of the baptism of the 
“Karen Apostle ;” the high festival was in commemoration of that event; the building 
was its enduring monument. 

The contributions of the Karens for the building and other objects connected with 
the mission were $30,479.78 ; and this work was soon after supplemented by the raising of 
a fund for the support of the school, which, at the time Mr. Carpenter left Bassein, in 1881, 
had reached the sum of $13,669.50. It is held and administered by the Missionary Union, 
and is known as the “ Abbott Fund.” Mr. Carpenter was personally connected with this 
mission nearly ten years, and made for himself there a very conspicuous record. 

After his return to this country in 1881, he prepared for the press his “ History of the 
Bassein Mission,” and the development of self-support in that field. He also published 
a series of tracts, in which he criticised the administration of the Missionary Union, and 
animadverted on the course of the missionaries in matters bearing on his educational 
plans and the policy of self-support. Many of his strictures, though doubtless well meant, 
were regarded as unreasonable, and often proved disturbing rather than helpful. His 
differences with the society and its missionaries on these matters led to his resignation in 
the summer of 1886. 

Mr. Carpenter had long held a somewhat peculiar theory in reference to missions 
among decayed aboriginal and small isolated races ; and, under the apprehension that the 
Ainos of Japan had been overlooked in the distribution of missionary forces, he deter- 
mined to devote himself, at his own charge, to their evangelization. So far as concerns 
his personal supervision and labor, his generous plan is cut short by his early death ; but 
the vista he has opened, and the impulse his self-denying example has created, may lead 
others to follow in his steps, and to perpetuate his work. It was a plan which only souls 
of heroic mould would be led to contemplate, and it was pursued with a spirit of devo- 
tion and consecration as worthy as it is rare in a self-seeking and self-indulgent generation. 

To Mrs. Carpenter, who shared his thought, and trod his self-denying way of duty with 
equal step, we, in company with all lovers of missions, tender our sincere sympathy in this 
time of sore trial. May the “consolation in Christ” abound in the midst of her sorrow. 
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THE MISSIONARY FLEET. 


WE have been much interested in collecting the names of vessels engaged in mission- 
ary service in all the world; and in the Baprisr Missionary MacazineE for December, 
1885, presented a list which was more correct than any we have seen elsewhere. Since 
then we have noted several corrections and additions, and believe the following list to be 
very nearly, if not quite, complete and correct :— 


LONDON MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 

The bark Yohn Williams in the South Seas. 

The schooner E//engowan for New Guinea. 

The sloop AZary for New Guinea. 

The steamer Good News on Lake Tanganyika, Central Africa. 

The life-boat Morning Star on Lake Tanganyika, Central Africa. 
CHURCH MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 

The steamer Henry Wright for the East Coast of Africa. 

The steamer Henry Venn on the Niger River, West Africa. 

The sloop Zanor on Victoria Nyanza, Central Africa. 
MoravVIANs. 

The bark Harmony for the Labrador Coast. 

The schooner Hera/d on the Moskito Coast, Central America. 

The boat Bethel Star on the Kuscowina River, Alaska. 


THE CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES COMPANY. 
The steamer //a/a on Lake Nyassa, East Central Africa. 
The steamer Zady Nyassa on Lake Nyassa, East Central Africa. 
The steamer Fames Stevenson on Lake Nyassa, East Central Africa. 


Baptist MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 


The steamer Peace on the Upper Congo, Central Africa. 
The schooner 4. H. Baynes in the Bahamas. 


AMERICAN Baprist MIssIONARY UNION. 

The steamer Henry Reed on the Upper Congo, Central Africa. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The schooner Dayspring for the New Hebrides Islands. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
The steam barkentine Morning Star for Micronesia. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN BoARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
The schooner A/bert Bushnell of Gaboon and Corisco, West Africa. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
The brig Southern Cross for the South Pacific Islands. 


SouTH AMERICAN MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 
The steam schooner Aen Gardiner for the Coast of South America. 


Editorial. 


THE UNIVERSITY MISssION. 
The steamer Charles Fansen for Lake Nyassa, East Central Africa. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
The steamer FYohn Brown, Mendi Mission, West Africa. 


Meruopist EpiscopaL CHURCH. 
The Glad Tidings on the Yang-tse-Kiang, China. 
The Annie Taylor building for the Upper Congo, Central Africa. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY. 
The David Williamson in old Calabar, West Africa. 


NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Paulus in South Africa. 


In addition to the twenty-seven vessels above mentioned as belonging to missionary 
societies, we have noticed references to the Henriette, as being engaged in mission work, 
but have not yet been able to learn whether it is regularly or temporarily so employed. 
We note also the boat Annie on the rivers and harbors of Northern France; but this 
seems to be a floating bethel, rather than a means of communication. What an inspira- 
tion in the thought of all these white-winged messengers of peace continually passing to 
and fro, carrying the glad tidings of salvation to lands and people yetin darkness! Truly, 
O Lord! “ thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters.”’ 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBYECT. — CHINA. 


[Unless otherwise specified, the references are to this number of the MAGaziNE. | 


. Praise Service. 14. See-Boo (p. 133). (Let another do the’ same 


. Scripture (Luke xii. 13-34). 

. Prayer. 

. Singing. 

- The condition of the Missionary Union treas- 
ury at the close of the financial year. (See 
Baptist newspapers of last week in April.) 
. The Vices of Our Nation (p. 119). 

. The Missionary Fleet (p. 122). 

. Singing: “Go tell the joyful tidings.” 

. China (p. 128). 

(a) First and second paragraphs. 

(4) Third and fifth paragraphs. 

(c) Sixth and seventh paragraphs. 

. China (p. 142). 

. Prayer for the conversion of China. 

. Singing. 

. Education in China (p. 132.) (Let some one 
read the article, and give an account of it 
in his own words.) 


with this.) 


. Give an account of Elder Po San’s missionary 


journey (p. 138). 


. Singing. 
. Summary of Protestant Missions in China 


(p. 141). (Give the totals only.) 


. Prayer for China. 

. The Hermannsberg Mission (p. 143). 

. Drawing Nearer (p. 143). 

. Singing. 

. Reading: “Much Goods for Many Years” 


(p. 124). 


. Singing. 

. Reading: “ The Irresistible Call” (p. 124). 
. Prayer. 

. Singing. 

. Benediction. 
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The Irresistible Call.—“ Much Goods for Many Years.” 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE CALL. 


REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., BURMA. 


“My soul is not at rest.” 
How could it be? 
The heathen’s helpless cry 
Calls unto me. 


They grope in deepest gloom, 
To find life’s way ; 

They know no Saviour strong, 
Sin’s debt to pay. 


The life beyond death’s gate 
Brings anxious thought ; 
Deliverance from guilt 
In vain is sought. 


I know the mighty Christ 
From heaven has come, 


The incarnate Love of God, — 
His blessed Son. 


Mine is the precious boon 
To tell his grace, 

His matchless power to save 
The human race. 


Tireless my feet must bear 
His word to all; 

Ceaseless my voice must sound 
His holy call. 


My soul is not at rest; 
It could not be, 

When such a labor grand 
So moveth me. 


MAnDALay, January, 1887. 


“MUCH GOODS FOR MANY YEARS.” 


REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


THE man who said this came to his end, 
not because he was rich, but because he was 
selfish. 

He had a good year. His grounds brought 
forth plentifully. Then was his opportunity. 
He might save said, ‘“ Now I am increased in 
goods. Now let me bring in a grand thank- 
offering. Now I will act like God. I will 
give to the poor. I will disperse abroad. I 
will be ready to distribute, willing to commu- 
nicate. I will send out Levites to teach the 
ignorant. I will repair some broken-down 
synagogue.” Had he done so, he would have 
been known to us as the rich wise man. Peo- 
ple would have said of him, “Ah! Ae knew 
how to do things. He knew how to make a 
fortune, and he knew how to spend it wisely. 
He could make a friend even of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. He understood exchange. 
He was a genius in finance. He could take 
the pelf of earth, and turn it into the coinage 
of heaven. He could forward money to the 
skies.” 

Instead of that, this rich man made a speech 


to his own sweet self: “ Soul! shou hast, — 
thou, thyself, —hast much goods—laid up 
—for many years. Now take it easy. Eat, 
drink, and be merry. Let other people look 
out for themselves. I will take good care of 
myself.” For that, God called him “@ fool.” 
For that, he was called to account. He was 
weighed in the same balances that weighed 
Belshazzar. He was found wanting in the 
same way; and, like Belshazzar, he was con- 
demned and executed the same night. In 
the evening he was, no doubt, enjoying a feast, 
clothed in purple and fine linen. Maybe apo- 
plexy came upon him while he was busy with 
his architects about those new barns. The 
next morning he was stretched cold and stiff 
on a board with a white sheet over him, while 
several men, with picks and shovels in hand, 
were on their way to some hillside to dig out 
a hole to bury him in. 

It is not a sin to have made in business a 
million dollars, nor a dozen millions, if hon- 
estly gotten. Every thing depends on the use 
made of it. A million dollars may be utilized 
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like a fair wind, and help a man heavenward 
by calling into exercise generosity, nobleness 
of soul, consecration, zeal for the good of 
others, and gratification in promoting the 
glory of God. It can enable him to enter 
into the enjoyment of the Godhead as a poor 
man cannot do who has nothing to give away. 
On the other hand, his million dollars may 
act like a head wind, turning him out of his 
course, and stranding him on a lea shore. 
This it always does when it makes him money- 
loving and money-hoarding. He calls this 
“securing a competence,” “laying up a little 
something for a rainy day,” “making some 
provision for old age.” 

Since that is the case, and money represents 
just so much food and clothing, let us convert 
a million of dollars into those things, and see 
how they appear. An inventory would have 
to be made out after such form as this : — 

Two thousand coats, two thousand pairs of 
pantaloons, two thousand waistcoats, two thou- 
sand pairs of boots and shoes, two thousand 
hats and caps, ten thousand shirts, five thou- 
sand suits of underwear, ten thousand pairs 
of socks, twenty thousand pocket-handker- 
chiefs, six thousand barrels of flour, a hundred 
thousand tins preserved meats, forty thousand 
turkeys, fifty thousand chickens, twenty thou- 
sand bushels of apples, potatoes, and turnips, 
etc., etc., etc., besides small articles innumer- 
able, and pencils, matches, and toothpicks, 
ad infinitum. 

“Stop!” you say. “There is not a ware- 
house in the land big enough to hold all these 
things.” True. And that is the way it was 
with the rich fool. That is why he was going to 
pull down his old barns, and build bigger ones. 
He had no bank of deposit, and so he had to 
get more storage. When one or two millions 
of dollars are entered on the books of a bank 
as deposits, nobody thinks any thing of it; 
but, if we could see that amount materialized 
into the veritable boots and shoes it repre- 
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sents, we should be ready to cry out, in the 
language of Scripture, “ Zhou fool.” Why, 
man, you are well along in years now. You 
are already fifty or sixty. You can’t live more 
than ten, or twenty, or thirty years, at the very 
outside. You have laid up “much goods for 
many years.” So you have! You are certain 
of not being “out at the toes” for the next 
five hundred years. With ordinary economy, 
you have enough, then, to last you full one 
thousand years. You are making provision 
for a lifetime thirty-one years longer than that 
of old antediluvian Methuselah. 

But is there no way to lay up goods for 
many years, and yet not be selfish? Yes, there 
is. A way is pointed out by One who knew 
more about the finances of earth and heaven 
than any man living. His advice about in- 
vestments is full and ample. “Lay not up 
treasure on earth.... Lay up treasure in 
heaven. Provide for yourselves bags that 
wax not old.” How this is to be done, he 
also tells explicitly. But the saints either do 
not understand him, or they do not fully believe 
him. Certain it is, that many never heed him. 
Let the owners of some uncertain mine come 
along (or, perchance, the lightning-rod man, 
or a vender of Bohemian oats), and hold out 
an inducement of ten per cent; and they can 
get all the money they want out of the 
hoarded funds of God’s people, — capitalists, 
merchants, and farmers. But let a proposal 
be made to lend to the Lord on his own recog- 
nizance that he will repay again with usury, 
and a majority of that same people will at 
once waive the opportunity in favor of some- 
body else. They choose to keep their “much 
goods” in their own hands here on earth where 
they may be snatched away from them at any 
moment, rather than commit any portion of 
them to God to be sent ahead over there where 
they will be certain to enjoy them to all eter- 
nity. And yet they all claim to be clear- 
headed, far-seeing business men. 


MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


REV. EDWARD BRAISLIN, D.D., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


THE word “missions” has come to repre- 
sent all of those forces, however diverse, 
which have for their direct object the unfold- 
ing of the religious nature of man. It is an 


old ideal. It found its first complete realiza- 
tion when God made man in his own image. 
Man having fallen, Eden became the Genesis 
of missionary forces, and God himself the 
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supreme director of far-reaching enterprises 
looking toward the restoration of man’s reli- 
gious nature. He still controls in these enter- 
prises. Our modern “missionary outburst ” 
is but our long-delayed recognition of his pur- 
pose, our growing harmony with his unalter- 
able determination to redeem; “ until we shall 
all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of Cod, unto a full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs” — 


and it runs toward this one divine goal. 

The word “ religion,” etymologically at least, 
waits upon the word “ missions.” Mission is 
to send forth, to commission; religion is to 
bind back, to restore. Religious forces are 
missionary forces homeward bound. The 
Church of God from the beginning has been 
dreaming of religion, when she should have 
been attending to missions —trying to return 
before she had started. Not the whole Church, 
to be sure. Noah went forth with God to 
seek the restoration of his age, and succeeded 
at least in restoring himself. Abraham was 
more successful, in that he inaugurated the 
militant Church, and saw afar off a fairer Man 
and day, “ and was glad;” Moses, in a far 
greater Church, would have died of a broken 
heart, but for the open vision by which he en- 
dured as having seen the actual restoration. 
Isaiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and a multitude of 
whom the world was not worthy, thrilled by 
the same mission impulse, saw and heard in 
anticipation a perfected people returning to 
Zion, to worship and abide. These died with 
faces expectant. In due time God again, and 
by miracle, made a Man in his own image. 
He made him vicegerent, not of Eden, but 
of Gethsemane. And, whereas the first man 
could not endure the seductions of a perfect 
environment, the second endured the cross, 
and emerged unscathed. The promise and po- 
tency of the ultimate restoration is in Him. 
In a sense, all who have followed him in time 
and in morals have walked by sight — historic 
sight. Not even the greatest Hebrew writing 
approximates a description of the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that has already 
followed. 

The missionary impulse, which had been 
the root of every great moral nature from the 
beginning, swelled to its flood in the Second 
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Adam. He was not greater than the first 
Adam in moral purity, for both were perfect ; 
but he is not to be compared with the first 
Adam in the degree of his abounding vitality 
and aggressiveness. The first Adam was pas- 
sive, the second was a torrent of life-giving 
force. All fulness was in him. All redeem- 
ing forces emanate from him. He will recon- 
cile all things to himself in earth and heaven. 

It is the absorbing purpose of his throne- 
life. We may supinely cherish what we call 
“a hope:” he is riding forth conquering and 
to conquer. We may provide for our own, that 
we may not be “ worse than an infidel: ” he 
is touched with the feeling of other men’s in- 
firmities, and sharing with them hunger, na- 
kedness, sickness, imprisonment. We may 
complacently tolerate some poor wretch upon 
his knees: he and all heaven are rejoicing 
over one sinner that repenteth. We may make 
our commercial enterprises or private ambi- 
tions the aim of life’s endeavor: he is from 
henceforth expecting until his foes become 
the footstool of his feet. Clear and sharp are 
his hopes, vast and powerful are his enter- 
prises, thrilling the certitude of his success. 

Consider now two propositions, which seem 
to me very nearly self-evident. 

I. Every man’s attitude toward missions is 
a test of the genuineness of his Christian char- 
acter. 

His moral honesty is tested. 

Does a man claim affiliation with the Re- 
deemer? Does he believe that the Redeemer 
redeems men through men? But does he stand 
apart while the hot current of redemptive 
forces sweeps past him? Had he not better 
openly stand among the heathen? He would 
be safer so. The current sweeps that way, and 
might in mercy strike him. As it is, he ignores 
it. It will ignore him. The vétality of his 
conscience istested. Itis one of the evidences 
of the divinity of the Christian religion, that it 
quickens the conscience. A conscience thus 
risen from the dead is the most priceless pos- 
session of man. To this conscience, the will 
of Christ is law, the activities of Christ are 
life, the love of Christ is heaven. With such 
a conscience, what will be a man’s attitude 
toward missions, i.e., toward the one domi- 
nant purpose of the Christ himself? To ask 
the question is to answer it. 

II. The second proposition is that every 
man’s share in missionary enterprises is the 
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measure of his growth in Christian character, 
and the sure prophecy of his destiny. 

It is the measure of his growth. His share 
may consist in a sincere interest in the salva- 
tion of but one soul. That interest determines 
his growth. He may have, as Carey had, a 
heart big enough to embrace all India. As he 
lives out in practical sympathy and sacrifice, 
the mission heart within him, he will advance 
in self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self-con- 
trol. Christ will form within him. No man 
has left the City of Destruction until he has 
gone out of himself. ‘None of us liveth to 
himself ” —this is the initial law of the new 
life. The Christian increases by diffusion — 
as all light does. Mrs. Browning, poet and 
theologian, formulates it truly : — 


“* A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich, 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong.” 


A man’s destiny is wrapped in his missionary 
talent, in the gift he has for hoping, praying, 
walking with the Christ. Men look to heaven 
or the resurrection for the bestowment of char- 
acter. Question them, and you will frequently 
find that what they anticipate is so foreign 
to what they now possess as to challenge the 
recognition of their most intimate friends. 
While all things are possible with God, we 
have no reason to suppose that he will attempt 
a miracle so inconceivable as this. Charac- 
ter never comes, caznot come, from without. 
It grows from within. The man of heaven is 
nascent in the man of earth. We are to be 
what we are, yea, even more characteristically 
so, and larger. What is dominant in us here 
will dominate us there. Of course the essen- 
tial in us will slough off the non-essential. If 
Christ-likeness is the essential of character 
here, we shall shed our fetters, sin-wrought, 
and be free there. We may indeed look for 
the transformation of: sinlessness, but none 
other. This will be transformation enough, 
and to us all very great. But let us pray to 
escape delusion in a matter so vital. Is Christ- 
likeness my hope of heaven? Then how 
important that I understand and secure that 
likeness! What was Christ like? In every 
attitude of his lofty nature he was the bread 
of God which came down to give life unto the 
world. Likeness to himself in this respect is 
the only likeness with promise. “ He that lov- 
eth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 
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If, then, the spirit of Christian missions has 
such vital relation to Christian character, what 
a sad anomaly is an anti-missionary minister / 
And yet there are men who openly lay claim 
to that distinction. They are said to minister 
to upwards of forty thousand Christians in the 
United States. How many men beside, more 
orthodox, perhaps, in Baptist circles, are frac- 
tically anti-missionary leaders of the hosts of 
God? They would not avow it. We will not 
charge it upon them. But may we not fear 
that the minister who does not preach a mis- 
sionary sermon once in a year, runs the risk 
of a divine classification which may be hope- 
lessly just? Can we conceive of a minister 
of Christ, who never felt the ecstasy of the 
missionary impulse? Can any man who knows 
the Christ be content to ask of men only re- 
spectable conformity to moral law, or even the 
submissive acceptance of a formulated doc- 
trine of the atonement, —awful mystery of 
one Man’s libation? Has any man received 
as his own the atonement of Christ, until 
atonement itself is characteristic of that man ? 
How full of warning to us all are the fears of 
Paul! “Lest by any means, after that I have- 
preached to others, I myself should be re- 
jected.” 

But an anomaly far more painful is pre- 
sented in every anti-missionary church. Con- 
sider what it is that our Lord declares to be 
the fundamental principle of a church. It is 
the recognition of Christ’s true character. 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonah; flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it [Me] unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven... . Upon 
this rock will I build my church.” And if 
that disputed passage is not firm enough for a 
foundation, take this: ‘“ Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is begotten of God.” 
The vision of the Christ, in his true charac- 
ter as Messiah of men, is the initial step in 
associated worship and work. Has an anti- 
missionary church seen Hm? Would that 


_ every church in the Empire State, in the re- 


port of whose annual work appears no evi- 
dence of any beneficence whatever, could see 
for itself the Christ who at this very hour ex- 
pectantly fronts toward the evangelization of 
the world! The only column in our associa- 
tion and convention statistics which no living 
church dare leave blank is that of “ Benevo- 
lence.” Better —if the hope of heaven be con- 
sulted at all—have blank warehouses, blank 
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parlors, blank pantries, than blank beneficence. 
Better far a full grave than an empty charity. 

Brethren, the times are running away from 

some of us. The age in which we live is 
‘an age on ages telling. 
To be living is sublime.” 

Never before has the world seen what we 
are seeing. 

In the fourth century after Christ, while the 
Council of Niczea was assembling, there were 
5,000,000 of Christian converts reported on 
the earth. 

Eight centuries after Christ there were 30,- 
000,000, 

Ten centuries after Christ there were 50,- 
000,000. 

Fifteen centuries after Christ there were 
100,000,000. 

Eighteen centuries after Christ, in William 
Carey’s day, there were 174,000,000. 

Eighteen and a half centuries after Christ 
there were 440,000,000. 

A larger number of converts made in fifty 
years than in the preceding one thousand 
years! Since the day in which the English 
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cobbler turned his face toward India, the peo. 
ple of Christ have more than doubled their 
numbers. But observe, of the 440,000,000, 
2,700,000 only are in so-called heathen lands. 
Of the marvellous increase of sixty per cent 
during fifty years, fifty-eight per cent has been 
inside what are called Christian lands. The 
missionary impulse which has swept over the 
earth, with the heathen for its objective point, 
has forced the home growth as twenty-four to 
one, and, as compared with the home growth 
of fifty years ago, we have quickened our pace 
one hundred per cent. We are a long dis- 
tance away from fever-heat, but we are warm- 
ing. There isa giving thatincreaseth. Sure- 
ly the meaning of the old word grows clearer, 
“ covetousness is idolatry.” 

The dawn only, and not the noon, has come. 
All heaven is thrilling with anticipation. The 
expectation of the Redeemer is more intense 
because the highways of the wide world are 
open before him and us. Let us on, until the 
kingdoms of the earth shall be his, and man- 
kind, risen to his stature, shall walk with him 
in white, being worthy. — Zhe Gospel Age. 


CHINA. 


MISS LOTTIE MOON. 


CuiNA has eighteen provinces thickly popu- 
lated; in addition to China Proper, there are 
the outlying countries of Mongolia and Man- 
churia, ruled also by the Emperor of China. 
In Corea, now open to Western nations, and 
opened by the advice of China, Chinese influ- 
ence has for centuries reigned, and is still 
predominant over every other. Siam sends 
tribute to China; Tibet likewise owns her 
sway. Burma, until the British lion in right- 
eous wrath made her his prey, did homage 
to the “Dragon Throne.” In Anam also, 
until the recent war with France, China exer- 
cised the right of suzerainty. 

The population of China Proper, as reported 
from state papers in 1858, was put at over 
four hundred millions. Mongolia and Man- 
churia are credited with an additional five 
millions, Tibet with six millions, and Corea 
with eight millions. We may say roughly that 
politically China’s influence includes four hun- 
dred and twenty-five million people. In Siam 


with its ten millions, Anam with its twelve 
millions, Burma with its five millions, China’s 
moral influence is still powerful, although her 
political influence may have waned. 

The enormous resources of China are but 
little understood in the West. She has en- 
tered, with slow and hesitating steps, upon the 
path of Western civilization. Her arsenals 
are busy manufacturing shot, shell, and pow- 
der. Her navy is being steadily organized. 
Every year or two, new and powerful vessels 
built in Europe are being added. Three ves- 
sels, built for China under the superintend- 
ence of officials in the German Admiralty, are 
announced as now about completed. It is 
stated that a Chinese squadron will soon visit 
European ports. The Chinese army is being 
drilled by German army officers, while an 
Englishman holds high command in the Chi- 
nese navy. Immense sums are being ex- 
pended for Krupp and Armstrong guns. Gen. 
Gordon, who knew well China’s military 
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strength, stated that it would take forty thou- 
sand Frenchmen to march on Pekin with any 
hope of success. 

All the world knows that France came out 
of the late war with enormous loss of pres- 
tige. Perhaps it is not so well known that 
China made an immense moral advance dur- 
ing that war, in that she strictly followed the 
rules of international law in her dealing with 
foreigners of all nations then within her bor- 
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ders. Twenty years ago a war with any 
Western power would have put in jeopardy 
the lives of all foreigners in China. The peo- 
ple classed all alike as “outside barbarians.” 
Now not only are officials well posted as to 
foreign nations and Western politics, but the 
common people have learned to distinguish 
between the various nationalities. Telegraph- 
lines are being pushed into the interior and 
between the principal cities of the empire. 


A CHINESE CART. 


Railroads will come in time. China, when 
she shall have well armed herself to resist 
Western aggression, will enter vigorously upon 
the work of internal improvement. Her coal- 
mines are beginning to be worked under Gov- 
ernment auspices; the same is true of her 
gold-mines. 

At a recent celebration of the Emperor’s 
birthday, held in Shanghai, one speaker, Mr. 
Wong, “in most fluent English” remarked : 
“Fifty years ago China was almost a hermit 
nation, but she had trade forced upon her, and 
her ports were opened by strength of arms. 


The way may have been harsh, but she now 
sees the advantage of it, and she is glad that 
she has encouraged the interchange of trade. 
. .. In the fifty years that have passed, China 
has advanced wonderfully, though not so fast 
as Japan. That country has gone too fast, and 
saddled herself with a debt too heavy to bear. 
China is advancing slowly but surely... . I 
am in favor of admitting foreigners to all parts 
of China, and ask that my countryfen be ad- 
mitted to other countries. We are all human, 
and should all have human rights. We were 
called to America to work as laborers to de- 
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velop the great resources of that magnificent 
country, but the Government allowed us to be 
murdered and outraged by aliens like our- 
selves. True, Americans did not do it, but 
they are and must be blamed for it; and I 
hope some day to see our fleet so powerful 
that we can point our guns at San Francisco, 
and demand of them the rights they have 
wrested from us. The day will come when we 
can demand this, and enforce our demands by 
the strength of arms.... We are arming 
ourselves, and we shall soon be in a position 
to take our proper place among nations... . 
We have millions of men and vast resources.” 

The civilization of China is little understood 
in the West. With an imperial government 
above, there is very remarkable local freedom. 
In general, law and order reign, though in 
some regions robbery and murder are fre- 
quent; not more so, perhaps, than in Chicago 
and San Francisco. Family life is the basis 
of every thing. Marriage is respected, and 
property descends securely from father to son. 
In no country is learning more highly hon- 
ored. America might take a lesson from 
China in competitive civil service examina- 
tions. Various forms of religion, some of 
them richly endowed in lands and buildings, 
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sway the minds if not the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people. 

Win China to Christ, and the most powerful 
stronghold of Satan on earth will have fallen. 
Contrast it with Africa. Outside of the Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms, which are powerful and 
aggressive, Africa is split up into numberless 
petty kingdoms and tribes, uncivilized, non- 
homogeneous, brutal in manners, and corrupt 
in morals. In Oceanica we have the same 
prospect, a low civilization and no political or 
moral force. In Turkish lands, the “sick 
man,” to adopt the language of European 
politics, has long been “on his last legs.” 
Persia is not a strong kingdom. Close to 
China, plucky little Japan is going on with 
immense strides in the adoption of Western 
civilization. 

China is the grand field to which the atten- 
tion of the Christian world should be directed. 
China influences, politically or otherwise, more 
than one-fourth of the population of the earth. 
Win China to Christ, and the prophetic voices 
heard in sublime vision on Patmos may be 
quoted, in ringing tones of triumph, as ful- 
filled: “The kingdom of the world is become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” — 
The Foreign Mission Fournal. 


CHINESE FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


AN ESSAY BY MR. LI, KONG-K’EO. 


1. Not burying the Bodies of Children. — 
In China, when a child dies, its body is gen- 
erally wrapped in a piece of old matting, and 
cast away at the foot of a hill, or in some 
out-of-the-way place. People do not care that 
the dogs will eat its bones, and the eagles 
pick its flesh. Their reason for so doing is 
because they hate the child for having such a 
short life, and for having left its parents. 
But Confucius said, “Death and life are 
willed ; riches and honor are from heaven.” 
Again, the “ Child’s Classic ” says, “ Length 
of life is not without divine will; the poor 
and rich each have their time.” Since they 
are willed, that willis the will of Heaven, that 
is, the God of heaven’s will; how, then, can a 
short life be despised and hated? Can it be 
said that the child did not want to remain in 
the world? Behold, even the ant covets life, 
and fears death: how much more a little child! 


According to “ The Doctrine ” (Christian), a 
child ought to be buried in the ground. The 
Scriptures say, “The body returns to the 
earth, the spirit returns to heaven.” 

2. Calling the Soul to enter the Ancestral 
Temple. — If a Chinaman has gone on a jour- 
ney, and dies in a far country, his corpse is 
brought back to his native land, and his soul 
is called to come back to his home. That is 
because they do not know that although his 
body has died in a far country, there are only 
two roads for his soul, either to heaven or to 
hell. If in heaven, it cannot be called back 
to its home; if in hell, it must receive eternal 
suffering. Will the soul not know its own 
home? 

3. Saying Masses for the Soul. — Whena 
Chinaman dies, his children and grandchildren 
call Buddhist and Taoist priests to come to 
his house. They call upon the names of 
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sages and Buddha, with beating of gongs, 
chanting, worshipping, and praying. This is 
supposed to wipe away the sins of the de- 
parted soul. This is because they do not 
know that the woe or happiness of a man 
after death is judged only by God; for in- 
stance, if a criminal in this life is not judged, 
he cannot be released. 

4. Setting up a Tablet.— When a China- 
man has died, a tablet must certainly be made, 
with his name written on its face. This is 
called the spirit’s throne. Sons and grand- 
sons all worship before it, then escort it into 
the ancestral temple, or put it in their own 
ancestral shrine. They say our parents and 
ancestors are living, are always present in the 
house, and able to take care of the descend- 
ants. This is because they do not under- 
stand. Jesus speaks of a rich man in hell, 
who wanted to inform his brethren in his 
home, but could not. Behold, when a per- 
son’s house is on fire, if deceased parents and 
ancestors can take care of descendants, why 
do they allow the home to become desolated ? 

5. Ancestral Offerings. — After a China- 
man has died, there must immediately be an 
offering at the time of moving the body from 
the chamber of death to the outer hall; then 
another when the body is placed in the coffin; 
one fér the head of the coffin; morning and 
evening offering; a weekly offering for seven 
weeks; at the end of a hundred days; at the 
end of a year; on the anniversaries of birth 
and death; at the beginning of every decade 
until the deceased is a hundred years old; at 
the four seasons and eight festivals. All this 
is because they do not understand. The idea 
of the offering is remembrance. If you want 
to remember parents and ancestors, why not 
have a likeness of them taken and hung up 
in the home? There is no need of taking 
rice and other food, and offering it in such a 
foolish way. Therefore Choo He says, “ If 
you are not filial in the present life, what use 
are offerings after death?” 

6. Concerning Wind and Water, or ‘ Luck.’ 
— In China, in selecting a place for a grave, 
the soothsayers must be called to point out 
which place has good luck for a grave, which 
place has no luck fora grave. Even if the 
family possesses ground, the grave cannot be 
made on it: another piece of ground must be 
sought. Rich men willingly pay heavy prices, 
hoping that their descendants will be pros- 
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pered thereby. This is because they do not 
heed the ancient saying, ‘* Good luck is in the 
heart, not in the ground.” Again, the proverb 
says, “ Happy men are buried in happy 
ground.” Why plan in that way? Why not 
take the money, and establish public schools 
to educate poor children? The Scriptures 
tell of Boaz pitying the poor, and of Ruth 
being filial to her mother-in-law. She after- 
wards bare Obed. Obed was the father of 
Jesse; Jesse, of King David. Their reward 
came very quickly. 

7. Offerings at Old Tombs. — It is an old 
custom of the Chinese, for all the children and 
grandchildren to go to the tomb once a year 
to worship and make offerings. This thing is 
truly not good. In regard to looking at the 
tomb once a year, and making needed repairs, 
that ought to be done. But what is the use 
of taking rice and other food, and offering it 
to the dead? Will a decayed body eat? 
Therefore Ch’ing says, “It is better to kill 
a small chicken to nourish parents when alive, 
than to kill an ox for them after death and 
offer it on their tomb.” Almost every family 
goes to make offerings at the grave, but you 
see not one filial son taking care of his parents. 

8. Mourning and Weeping. — Mourning 
and weeping is the overflow of the abundance 
of the heart. The “ Doctrine of the Mean ” 
says, “ Pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy not 
being stirred up, the mind is said to be in 
a state of equilibrium ; when stirred up and 
acting in due degree, it is called harmony.” 
Chinese sorrow and weeping cannot be mod- 
erated. Generally when women weep, they 
only make a great noise, with notears. They 
do it to be heard of men. This is false weep- 
ing, not in accordance with the Doctrine 
(Christianity). 

9. Offerings to Hungry Spirits. — The Chi- 
nese, from the beginning of the Buddhist reli- 
gion, have had a noisy custom called the “holy 
procession of the orchid-pot.” They say, 
some people die on land and some on the 
water, whose spirits have no one to look after 
them. So in every town and village money 
is collected to call Buddhist and Taoist priests 
to say mass for the spirits, and spread various 
kinds of vegetables for them to eat. Paper 
clothes and money are burned, and supposed 
to be of use to the departed spirits ; chanting 
and worshipping are supposed to carry peace 
to them. This is truly laughable. 
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10. Incense, Candles, and Paper Money. — 
There is a great deal of this in China ; whether 
in worshipping spirits or idols, they are indis- 
pensable. If the God of heaven does not 
want these things, and if dead men are already 
in hell, they cannot wipe away their suffer- 
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ings. That candle cannot shine upon the 
darkness of hell. Again, the money is only 
paper with pewter pasted on it; that is coun- 
terfeit money. In this world brass money will 
not circulate ; how much less will counterfeit 
paper money deceive the evil spirits ! 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


EDUCATION in China is left almost entirely 
to private enterprise. The grand stimulus is 
the hope of employment in the public service, 
which in theory is open only to persons who 
have passed certain examinations. 

A child is usually sent to school when about 
seven years of age. The almanac is consulted 
for a lucky day, and, clad in his best, the boy 
leaves home, happy in the assurance of the 
kindly influence of the stars, and amid the 
predictions of his family that he will end his 
career as a mandarin high in office. On 
entering the school, the new pupil first pros- 
trates himself before a picture of Confucius, 
worshipped as the fountain of wisdom, and 
then salutes the teacher with almost equal 
reverence. 

The Chinese language is peculiar. It has 
no alphabet. The written language was ori- 
ginally hieroglyphic ; strokes were added, and 
characters were combined to represent other 
symbols. It is addressed to the eye, rather 
than to the ear. The same sound may have 
fifty different meanings, represented by as 
many characters. “Let me see it,” says a 
Chinese, when asked about the meaning of a 
word. The language is monosyllabic, though 
words may be combined, as in “ black-board.” 
The mode of writing may be illustrated by an 
example (read backward): — 
the 


page 
from 
right 


ours Chinese 
end, books 
Words begin 
are where 


written 
in 
columns 
down 


Two change. to 
dog; The left. 

he Chinese Words 
run, say, never 


For four or five years the scholar is occu- 
pied in committing to memory the Chinese 
classics, which are as unintelligible to him as 
the Latin classics to an English child. Nota 
single explanation is given by the teacher. 
The pupil has only to repeat them with per- 
fect accuracy. He recites with his back to 
the teacher, to prevent his peeping at the book. 
Hence, “to back a book” is the Chinese 


equivalent for “to repeat from memory.” 
There is not even the incentive of emulation. 
Each boy learns by himself. One of his books 
tells him that he is a rough gem that requires 
grinding. Severity is considered one of the 
chi.f virtues in a teacher. The fear of pun- 
ishment is the first and last and only motive 
which is employed. During the second stage 
the teacher begins by explaining a character 
here and there. After a year or two, he pro- 
ceeds to give the meaning of entire sentences. 
Composition forms the third stage. The 
teacher writes, “Gold is heavy;” the pupils 
add, “ Feathers are light.” The sentences, by 
degrees, become more complex. Complete 
symmetry is required in the parallels: noun, 
adjective, verb, and particle must all corre- 
spond exactly. Next, sentences are expanded; 
themes are written on prescribed subjects; 
letters are addressed to imaginary persons ; 
short poems are attempted. 

When the pupil thinks he has made suffi- 
cient progress, he becomes a candidate for the 
first grade of scholarship, called “ Budding 
Genius,” or, as it is also rendered, ‘‘ Flower- 
ing Talent.” About two thousand candidates 
assemble at the county town, their ages varying 
from thirteen to threescore years. Each is 
shut up in a stone cell, six feet by four, for a 
day and a night, where he produces a poem and 
Oue Or two essays on specified themes. He 
then goes home, and awaits with anxiety the 
result. Only one ina hundred is successful. 
He receives the title already mentioned, and is 
allowed to wear the decoration of the lowest 
rank of mandarins. In the hope of succeed- 
ing at last, some compete from youth to old 
age. 

Once in three years, the “ Budding Gen- 
iuses” proceed to the provincial capital to 
pass for the second degree, that of “ Promoted 
Scholars.” Sometimes there are ten thou- 
sand candidates. The examination is much 
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more severe, lasting for nine days. Here again 
only one per cent gain the coveted honor. 

The “ Promoted Scholars,” after a certain 
time, proceed to Peking for the third examina- 
tion. The few who pass are considered 
“ Ready for Office,” and vacant posts are dis- 
tributed among them by lot. 

The highest grade of scholarship is to be- 
come a member of the Imperial Academy, 
called the ‘‘ Forest of Pencils.” 

The Chinese language contains about forty 
thousand characters, of which about six thou- 
sand are more or less in common use. It is 
estimated that not more than one in twenty of 
the male sex, and one in ten thousand of the 
female sex, can read intelligently. The books 
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studied for examinations were written before 
the Christian era, and even a member of the 
“Forest of Pencils” may be totally ignorant 
of modern geography, history, and science. 
The Chinese Government, however, is be- 
ginning to feel the want of officers able to 
communicate with “outside barbarians ;” and 
a university, with several foreign professors, 
has been established at Peking. 

Education occupies a much less prominent 
place in mission work in China than in India. 
Advantage, however, has been taken of the 
examinations, to distribute Scriptures and 
tracts among the candidates, who take them 
to all parts of the empire. — Light for 
India. 


SEE-BOO. 
REV. J. S. ADAMS, KINWHA, CHINA. 


“I suppose the time has not come for the Chinese to be converted.” — Ye Cynic. 


ONE of the most saintly men, one of the 
most successful missionaries, that ever came 
to China, was William C. Burns. His fruit 
remains to this day, and loudly speaks his 
praise. All fruit has life in itself, and doubt- 
less the day of Christ shall reveal that the 
work begun by this apostolic man continued 
to bear rich increase. Two remarkable fea- 
tures of Burns’s character, among others, were 
his prayerfulness, and devotion to what he 
felt to be the leadings of the Holy Ghost. 
Despite reviling and scorn, weariness and 
sickness, loneliness, and sometimes even want, 
he went onward in the path of duty. 

These characteristics are brought out in the 
following sketch of the conversion and life of 
See-Boo, late pastor of the Chinese Church 
in Singapore. 

During Mr. Burns’s season of labor in the 
Amoy region, his attention was drawn to a 
market-town and populous district called 
Pechuia, about seventeen miles from Amoy. 
He wished to visit this place, but difficulties 
arose which prevented. After much waiting 
upon God for guidance, he at length started, 
accompanied by two native brethren. Another 
hindrance now came up. The passenger boat 
had left them behind, and it would seem to be 
an indication that they were not to proceed. 
Pursuing after the vessel, they found it an- 
chored at some distance; something unusual 
having caused her to stop. 


In due season they reached Pechuia, and 
lodged in the house of a headman there. 

They spent their time preaching in the 
market-place, on the streets, and more pri- 
vately instructing those who came to their 
lodging. These inquirers finally became 
numerous, and Mr. Burns held regular even- 
ing meetings for their benefit. After about a 
month of this work, the evening congregations 
often became quite boisterous and noisy. 

On one eventful evening, Mr. Burns was 
particularly impressed with the needs of his 
hearers ; and, before preaching, was earnestly 
praying for them in Chinese. He was dis- 
turbed by what he thought to be suppressed 
laughter or other noise. He was surprised, 
however, to find that some of the men present 
were in tears, and could hardly contain them- 
selves. Some touched by the Holy Spirit 
that night proved to be faithful men; among 
them was the subject of this sketch, “See- 
Boo.” A church of about thirty members 
was at once formed in the face of much oppo- 
sition, and many now in glory praise God for 
finding them in Pechuia. 

See-Boo’s Christian life had a bright begin- 
ning, and through his after years he kept the 
faith. Connected with the English Presby- 
terian church in Amoy, he was led to offer 
himself as a missionary to natives of that 
place resident in Singapore. Toa Chinaman, 
the idea of going to a an “outside” country 
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is full of dread, and we can admire his spirit 
in going forth; and in his elected field he 
lived and died. 

While there, he gave offence to the denomi- 
nation with which he was connected, and 
soon after the funds for his support failed. 
Instead of returning home, he continued to 
labor on alone; determined, as he said, “ to 
show all Singapore that there was a God.” 
After taking this step, he rapidly grew in 
grace. He gave up his “old traditions,” 
and, following Christ in the path of obedience, 
made it his one aim to know God, and obey 
his will. Now that his “nursing fathers ” had 
deserted him, he found his feet, and soon was 
able to run alone. Learning his dependence 
on God, and his willingness to supply every 
want, See-Boo grew rapidly into a strong man 
in Christ Jesus. 

His work was blessed. Gan-Ruei, evange- 
list in Batavia, now his successor in Singa- 
pore, was one of the seals to his ministry. 
The large Chinese church, and their commodi- 
ous chapel and mission-house, reared by his 
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prayers, perseverance, and energy, will long 
remain blessed memorials of his faith. “He 
was always able to give a good scriptural 
account of the faith that was in him,” writes 
one who knew him well. This firmness of 
character, and clearness of view, sometimes 
brought him into collision with those whose 
views of baptism, church government, etc., dif- 
fered from his own. And when controversy 
was the result, his spirit would sometimes be 
wounded, or others perhaps stumbled; but 
such scenes were always full of regret to 
him. 

On the 4th of December, 1883, God called 
his faithful servant away. A peaceful death- 
bed scene. 

“Js the Lord with you?” asked one. 

He nodded assent. 

“ Are you anxious about any thing?” 

“ Anxious about othing.” 

Thus passed away one born a heathen. A 
worshipper of false gods, he became a true 
believer in the only living God, and a bright 
example of Christian devotion. 


THE OPPOSITIONS OF SCIENCE. 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


THE oppositions of science have reached 
China and Japan. That was to be expected. 
Some of them were born here. They have 
travelled in Western lands, and now come 
back like a Japanese wearing foreign clothes. 
Others are Western born, and are donning 
the native dress. They have come with the 
advent of foreigners, along with brandy and 
opium and obscene pictures. They form part 
of the imports from the West. The evil is 
worse in Japan than in China. That is due 
to the more extensive study by the Japanese 
of foreign languages, but especially to the pres- 
ence in Japanese colleges of infidel Europeans 
and Americans employed by the Japanese. 
The Japanese mind is in a restless ferment, 
and radical and revolutionary opinions find a 
better prepared soil than in China. The evil 
is already great, the future is portentous. 
Infidel books are published. Herbert Spencer 
and Tyndall and Huxley are spread before 
these Asiatics of the sunrise. The effete 
works of Tom Paine are sought for; and even 
Bob Ingersoll, who has risen up like one 
Theudas, has led his four hundred and many 


more into the desert, to perish in due time 
“in silence and pathetic dust.” 

How is the evil to be met? Some of our 
missionaries think that the supreme effort 


should be to raise up Christian scientists. 


who shall go forth and do battle with this 
hybrid scepticism. They propose to meet 
science on its own ground. They propose to 
send forth champions clad in the iron mail of 
contra science. It is to be science against 
science, tilt against tilt, sword against clay- 
more, spear against pikepole. 

I am nota convert to the view. I believe 
it to be a mistake. If this view were to ob- 
tain, then we would need to revolutionize the 
method of the great commission. We would 
need a scientific department connected with 
every theological school in heathendom. The 
call would be for scientists as much as for 
theologians. The demand would be for philo- 
sophical apparatus as much as for Bibles. 
Nay, nay, I for one do not believe in such a 
policy. 

“ How, then, shall we meet the scientists ?” 
asks the missionary. Meet them just as you 
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meet the heathen. Meet them with the same 
truths out of the same old Book. Ah, but the 
scientists don’t believe the Bible! Neither do 
the heathen for that matter, and yet you preach 
it nevertheless. But suppose they flatly deny 
the Bible? Then preach more Bible. And 
suppose they point out objections to the 
Bible? Then preach more Bible still. Sup- 
pose they start scientific objections? Then 
tell them to repent. And suppose they cavil ? 
Then tell them their hearts must be changed, 
and keep on telling them. Tell them that 
God commandeth them to repent; that “ un- 
less they repent they will perish.” Put those 
few great truths before them. Tell them of a 
resurrection from the dead, and of an eternal 
judgment. Stick to these weapons ; never 
change them. With them, in the end, you 
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will win the day. Woe to you if you try the 
other plan! It will be a piteous spectacle, 
when the native preachers lay aside the keen 
double-edged, fire-tipped Word of God, —the 
“sword of the Spirit,’—and betake them- 
selves to the unwieldly bludgeons and heavy 
slungshot of science. Never let it be forgot- 
ten, that, when we handle the Word of God, it 
is God that fights, and not we. But if we, lay 
hold of the weapons of science, then we may 
be left to fight it out ourselves. There is no 
cause to fear that “the Word” will not hit. 
The sword that guarded Eden turned in all 
directions. The pure Word still cuts up and 
down, right and left; “ piercing to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow ” of science, 


as well as the joints and marrow of heathen- 
ism. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 


The Burman Mission. 
Rev. E. W. Kelly. 
MANDALAY, Jan. 31, 1887. 

Encouragement. — I have now two efficient 
preachers, Ko Att, an ordained man, and Moung 
Htoon, a younger unordained man, both from 
brother George’s field. Our meetings have slowly 
but steadily increased in attendance and interest. 
The last three Sabbaths we have baptized one can- 
didate each Sabbath in the Shway Da Choung on 
the north side of the city. We have been greatly 
encouraged by these conversions, and I am sure 
the many at home who are and have been bearing 
this work on their hearts will rejoice with us in 
these first baptisms in Mandalay. 

Mrs. Kelly has been able to accomplish very 
satisfactory results in establishing her medical 
department. She has all the work her physical 
strength allows, and would have much more if not 
obliged to decline it. The advantages of a medi- 
cal department can scarcely be over-estimated, 
whether you consider the additional influence 
gained with the disciples or the doors it opens for 
preaching to the @athen. 

No Better Superintendent for a school and for 
pioneer work in that department could have been 
selected than Miss Rathbun. We have been able 
to secure for her work a house in the centre of the 
town and on the main street. After but two weeks 
work she has over twenty pupils. The prospects 


for school work as an evangelizing agency are 
exceedingly bright. Every thing looks hopeful. 
Miss Sheldon, who is now with us, as well as Miss 
Rathbun, would find her :hands full of promising 
work for the Master, if she could remain. We 
earnestly hope for her speedy return to Mandalay 
after a needed and well-deserved furlough at home. 
Mrs. Hancock arrived two weeks ago, and has 
decided to take up her work more especially for 
women, in Mandalay. We hope to secure for her 
a house in the northern part of the town. We 
shall then be organized as follows: Mrs. Hancock 
with her special work in the north part, Miss 
Rathbun in the central portion, Mrs. Kelly and 
myself in the southern portion of the town. One 
of the preachers is to locate in the midst of the 
dense population on the west side. I need another 
preacher for the eastern side, for the large section 
east of the railway. We shall then have an 
organization which will work the whole city, and 
be mutually co-operative. I trust your faith may 
be strengthened by these encouragements and 
blessings from the Lord as ours has been. 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. E. B. Cross, D.D. 
Touncoo, Feb. 2, 1887. 
The Present is a very important year for Toun- 
goo. Last year was a year of rebels and dacoits, 
and this year we ought to reap the fruits. Two 
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very important new fields have been opened by 
the work of the dacoits,—the Unsalen Valley 
and the Western Yomas, as they are called in 
Toungoo. In this latter region, I think, no less 
than forty or fifty Karen villages are made accessi- 
ble to the gospel as they never have been before. 
The dacoits went all over this territory and robbed 
and killed as they liked, and kept the Karens 
scattered, and hiding in the thickets. This con- 
tinued till, by sanction of the Government, Ko- 
nee, who lives on our compound, led some fifty 
Karens from the “ East Side” to the relief of these 
villages. Wherever he went, he preached, and 
called in the people from their hiding-places. 
Many of them followed him, especially the young 
people, and wanted he should come and stay with 
them. He had only one opportunity to see the 
enemy. He found them where they had taken 
possession of a Karen house, which forms a vil- 
lage. The chief of the dacoits hailed him, called 
him a Karen dog, and snapped his gun at him 
three times, before Ko-nee had his men fire upon 
the house. Twelve of the rebels were killed, and 
no harm done to Ko-nee or any of his followers. 

A Rare Opening. — This produced a revolu- 
tion in the minds of the Karens. They have since 
come in companies, with their chiefs, to me to get 
them guns from the Government, and seem to be 
thoroughly aroused. They want schools and min- 
isters; and if we meet the whole call for teachers 
and preachers, as we have said, we need forty or 
fifty to go to their different villages. If this 
awakening passes by without any thing being 
done, there is reason to expect that the people 
will fall back, in a great measure, to their former 
hardness of heart and utter indifference which 
has heretofore been their special condition, as 
distinguished from the Karens on the east, or 
Paku and Bghai side. 

When the School was dismissed, about the 
middle of January, Ta maw Koo, one of the 
teachers in the school, took with him some of 
the advanced pupils, with the view to place them 
as teachers and preachers in some of the villages, 
while he himself travelled through the district 
with the only ordained man whom we have on 
that side. One object he had in view was to find 
out how many of the villages are anxious to 
receive teachers and preachers, and make a report 
at the meeting of our Association, which is to 
take place Feb. 16. We hope then to get some 
volunteers to go into the Western district to settle, 
or to spend as much time as they can there. 

The Unsalen. — Mr. Crumb, with some of the 
ministers, went over into the Unsalen Valley in 
the month of December. That is a very fertile 
valley of broad extent, and there are a great many 
villages near together, and large. The “Myun 
Choung Poongyee,” before he came to attack the 
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Pakus, and was destroyed, took possession of that 
valley toa great extent. The pastor who attacked 
and destroyed his band in the Paku country, had 
been over among the Karens in the valley before 
the attack. He found the Karens in great alarm, 
and very anxious to have him remain with them, 
as they were not afraid when he was with them. 
This pastor died before he could do much for 
them, and they had not been visited by anybody 
else till Mr. Crumb’s visit. He found that they 
were in great fear of the Shans, who had been 
with the Poongyee. They made the Karens be- 
lieve that the Shans would come and kill them if 
they received the white men’s religion. 

The Field is a very important one, and now 
seems to be the time to secure their attention, and 
establish schools in their villages, and teach them 
to understand what the gospel is. We lack the 
men, and the means to help them if we had the 
men; and, I fear, we lack what is better than 
money and many men, — the spirit of consecration, 
or abandonment of self and the world, which 
causes us to go into the work for life or death. 
There is too much the feeling amongst us, that, if 
we go, it is for a “consideration.” We mean to 
do all we can with our means, and pray God to 
renew a right spirit within us. 

About Forty of the pupils in school (forty- 
three in all) were appointed to different villages 
to teach. These will be located among the Chris- 
tians, with the exception of a few; and as they 
are still in their studies, they will expect some 
compensation in money, for their use the next 
term in school, besides what the villages where 
they teach will give. 


Rev. W. F. Thomas. 
ZEERGONG, Feb. 17, 1887. 

The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Henthada and Tharrawaddy Association was also 
the last one which these two districts will enjoy 
together, the Tharrawaddy Karens having formed 
a separate association. Special features of interest 
in our meetings of last week were, — 

1. The unprecedented number in attendance ; the 
Committee on Enrolment reporting 1,634, which 
is certainly a low estimate, although it outnumbers 
all previous gatherings by hundreds. Of this num- 
ber, thirty-four were Chins, who, with their new 
missionaries, enjoyed for the first time the privi- 
lege of assembling by themselves part of the time. 
The reason so large a number present at the 
same place as last year was because at that time 
they were deterred by the dread of dacoity, which 
is held in abeyance just now in the Henthada dis- 
trict by British rifles, secured for the Karens 
through the efforts of your missionaries. An un- 
usually large number of heathen were also pres- 
ent at the meetings, which was in keeping with — 
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2. The unprecedented number of; baptisms re- 
ported. Although only 224 were reported \at the 
Association, it should be remembered that five of 
the seventy-five churches reported ‘last year have 
swung off during the year to form the Chin Asso- 
ciation of Arracan, to attend the first annual meet 
ing of which we propose to stop over on our way 
to America next month. Counting the thirty-five 
baptisms, so far as reported from Arracan, the total 
number reported by the seventy-five churches of 
last year, and their three new sisters, amounts to 
259, or over thirty more than last year’s, or the 
largest number hitherto reported. One church 
alone reports twenty-six baptized, another (one of 
the new churches just formed) eighteen, the town 
church in Henthada seventeen, others ranging from 
fifteen to twelve, and so on, including Chins as well 
as Karens, who promise to come in increasing 
numbers in the future. 

3. The unprecedented prominence given to 
woman’s work was another marked feature of the 
Association. This was especially due to the form- 
ation, during the year, of a Woman’s Auxiliary to 
our Home Mission Society, which reported one 
missionary and two hundred rupees raised during 
the first six months of its existence. Our sisters 
were also cheered by an Associational resolution 
conveying our hearty God-speed to them in this 
their new ‘‘ work and labor of love.” Resolutions 
were also passed favoring the formation of meet- 
ings for young men, the improvement of our Sun- 
day schools, and special prayer for an increase of 
native workers for the present unprecedented 
emergency in Upper and Lower Burma. 

4. A committee was also appointed to present 
the special claims on our liberality at the present 
time, first and foremost of which were found to be 
a new school and chapel building in town, without 
which the rainy-season school under the mission- 
ary’s supervision would be an impossibility. <A 
contributor of one hundred rupees for this purpose 
made a telling speech in this behalf. Another 
liberal member of this committee presented the 
claims of the Karen Theological Seminary in 
Rangoon, to which he and his family had already 
contributed far beyond the amount which all of 
our Karen Christians must give to keep their 
school of the prophets from want. The claims 
of the Burma Baptist Missionary Convention 
found special favor by the presence of brother and 
sister Carson, the former of whom addressed the 
Association in regard to the work for the Chins, 
which is a child of this mission, and for which the 
Convention furnishes the only means of contribut- 
ing to Christians in this country. Dr. Judson’s 
church in memory of his father also found a warm 
place in our hearts, even heathen joining with us 
in voluntary offerings for that worthy object. 

5. Last, but not least, should again be mentioned 
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the fact that the twenty-two churches of Tharra- 
waddy have at last separated from the older Hen- 
thada Association, that the new Tharrawaddy 
Association of four or five hundred Karens may 
the better be recognized as a separate mission, with 
its own missionary. As, however, failing health 
compels us to leave this new field for a time, we 
would make it, as our parting plea, that both the 
Henthada and Tharrawaddy Karen missions be 
not only recognized, but furnished each with their 
own missionary in the near future. 


Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D.D. 
Rancoon, Feb. 11, 1887. 


Theological Seminary. — Another year of this 
institution of sacred learning is at an end. We 
graduated a class of nine young men, all men of 
promise, belonging to six different mission-fields 
in Burma. At the commencement of the year, the 
class numbered thirteen; four dropped out on ac- 
count of ill health. Some of these may return to 
complete their course next year. The machinery 
of the institution only stopped long enough to 
give these young men their “‘ send-off ;” the steam 
has been let on again, and every thing now is in 
full operation, as if nothing had happened. Thir- 
teen have been dismissed; thirty-two remain to 
review the work of the rainy-season session. 


Rev. H. Morrow. 
Tavoy, Jan. 29, 1887. 

We returned the 26th from our association, and 
feel very much encouraged by what we saw and 
heard. Next week I leave for another tour of 
three or four weeks. I hope to assist in waking 
up preachers and churches to more activity in the 
Lord’s work. We do see now indications of more 
earnestness and zeal. 

We hope nothing will prevent your sending a 
man and woman early next year as you say. May 
you be directed in selecting the right man, — yes, 
and the right woman. Every year adds to the neces- 
sity of sending men of energy, —men born to be 
leaders, if such can be found. Others had better 
remain at home. This work will be sufficient for 
the best talent and best common-sense you can find 
in both husband and wife. 


The Shan Mission. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D. 
On THE IRRAWADDY, Feb. 9, 1887. 
In the afternoon before going down to the 
steamer, the Theebaw Saubwa came in state, and 
paid me a friendly farewell visit. He again ex- 
pressed his pleasure at my idea of making a per- 
manent home for myself or other missionaries at 
his city, and voluntarily renewed the offer of his 
sons as pupils. He was accompanied by his amat 
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(ministers) and by a large number of followers, 
who heard all that he said. His words and visit 
are the more significant, because, since his arrival 
in Mandalay, the Buddhist priests, in large num- 
bers, have visited him, and strongly urged him not 
to accede to the requests of the English Govern- 
ment lest the foreign religion should find an en- 
trance into the Shan country. However much he 
may be attached to his own religion, he is too wise 
not to see where his interests lie, and act accord- 
ingly. An English resident and troops accompany 
him on his return, and the resident and a part of 
the troops will remain. 

I told the Saubwa that Mr. Calder and I would 
certainly go to Theebaw next year. A station 
must be opened there unless some unforeseen 
providence prevents. I look now to the Executive 
Committee to take advantage of the opening. My 
connection with the Theebaw Saubwa opens his 
country, and my recent aid to the messengers of 
the Legya and Maing Kaing Saubwas gives me a 
chance at Legya such as I did not expect. The 
connection was most providential. 


INDIA. 


The Telugu Mission. 
Miss M. M. Day. 
Mapras, Feb. 18, 1887. 

My Work here among the caste women and 
girls resembles somewhat the city mission work 
done at home. These women live all around us, 
within a radius of two to four miles. In this hot 
country we cannot walk to them, and if we could, 
it would not be best to do so, for various reasons; 
one of which is the amount of time which would 
thus be spent, in which, with a good conveyance, 
we might reach and teach and influence very many 
more. Unfortunately, we have no street-cars, and 
not even a sidewalk, in the whole city of Madras! 
A good conveyance, then, is of the utmost impor- 
tance; indeed, no missionaries are without such 
here, and all zenana mission ladies are furnished 
in this way. I am exceedingly glad now in the 
prospect of a properly sheltered bandy for the hot, 
hot days that are approaching. 

Our Zenana Women are all in their own 
houses ; we do not give them any food or cloth- 
ing, nor even the books they read. They buy all 
the last, and even the portions of Scripture which 
we hand to them, and which are their text-books. 
As to the school, some sixty girls wait my coming 
every day. All these have their food and clothing 
at home. These also buy all their books, includ- 
ing the Scripture portions. The women are in- 
structed in the truths of Christianity in their 
houses ; for this purpose the mission-lady and the 
Bible-women go to them. Some among these are 
beginning to*go out a little from their homes. We 
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want to encourage this, and so a place like this 
new mission-house is most desirable, where they 
may come and feel more acquainted, and in this 
way their confidence and good-will be gained. 
They come more readily when they know that no 
gentlemen are living here. 

Nearly the Entire Cost, then, for the zenana- 
work, is the pay of the superintending missionary 
lady, and that of the Bible-women employed, to- 
gether with provision for their mission travel. In 
the expenses for the school, are included the pay 
of Christian teachers only (this year), the rent and 
keep of schoolhouse, and the pay of two women 
who are always employed to look after the girls 
while walking to school. I am trying to conduct 
the work on the smallest possible expense; still, 
if we establish good work here in Madras, we must 
look to the future, and sow liberally our time, our 
care, our money. Then we may hope to reap a 
bountiful harvest with the Lord’s help. 


Mrs. Lucy Waterbury. 


Mapras, Jan. 25, 1887. 

The chapel was finished and furnished for the 
conference, and one of the pleasant features of our 
meeting was its dedication. There is still about 
Rs. 300 due on the chapel, which I hope to make 
up with specifics. In the mean time I have as- 
sumed the burden. We had a pleasant and profit- 
able conference ; a spirit of love and unity prevailed 
throughout. It was pleasant to see our Deccan 
brethren among us, and to have their help in 
deciding some important questions. I shall always 
be thankful for the privilege of meeting so many 
missionaries together. 

The work goes on as usual. All of the meetings 
are kept up with considerable interest. Preaching 
goes on in the villages and streets, and I keep up 
the women's meetings and boys’ school. Rungiah 
keeps up the preacher’s class and the weekly and 
monthly conference. All of the people are doing 
well; and yet I feel the work a heavy burden, —a 
responsibility which I hardly feel able to bear. 


CHINA. 
Rev. William Ashmore, D.D. 
Swatow. 

Elder Po San is not settled as a pastor. He 
is a travelling preacher, visiting around among the 
stations. He helps us bear the burden of them, 
helping to set things in order, and helping to keep 
them in order. Of course, he is here frequently 
for consultation. He reports the success or fail- 
ure of specific errands on which he has been sent ; 
the places he has visited, and the expenses in- 
curred, as well as the condition of things gener- 
ally. One of these papers I send, for a reason I 
will presently mention. 
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First, is his small bill of travelling expenses. 
He left here just after communion week, and 
took a round which occupied him about a month. 
I give the names of towns, the distances, and the 
fares by boat : 


Swatow to Ampo, 9 miles, fare 4 cents. 
Ampo to Chung Lim, 18 * 
Pau Thai, 36 25 
Kiet Ine, 12 8 
Chung Lim, 33 25 
Hu City, 18 15 
Tang Chin, 3 
Toa Ka, 
To Mi, 
Kiet Ine, 
E Tie, 
Sai Po, 
Kue Suia, 
Pe Tha, 
Kiet Ine, 
Swatow, 15 


21s miles. $1.51. 


Next, comes the work report. As a sample, I 
take a record of ten days, beginning with Chinese 
New Year’s day : — 

Men. Wom. 
rst. At Chung Lim Chapel, religious service . 10 7 
To Heng Po’s house, reli- 
gious service... .. . 3 
“ To Ue Huia’s house, reli- 
gious service 10 
To Sie Liu’s house, seligious 
service . 
To Sister Khi’s hom, reli- 
gious service. . . 
To Sister Hong’ s house, reli i- 
gious service 
To Chit Siu’s house, 
service . . 
To Sister Sai’s 
gious service . > 
. To Tang Sua Village, three miles owey. 
To worship at first house 
To Kwa Bue’s house . 
To Lo Chi’s house . ° 
. To Kam E, Hi Huia’s Village. 
Kam, at the house, worship . 
** at Chau Huia’s house, worship . 
at Hong Huia’s, worship. . . 
** at Kui Lim Che, worship 
. To Tam Chau Village, to visit two disciples. 
. To Hu City, eighteen miles away, visited 
four shops. 
. To Tang Chin, to visit three disciples. 
. To Hu City, preached on “‘ the Water ot 
Life.” 
. To Toa Ka, to see about a new station. 
. To Kik Khoi, worship with disciples. 
. To Kiet Ine, had a service ‘ 
To ELie, hadaservice . 
To Chiam Po, had a service 


Now, this is a petty exhibit. What is two 
hundred and fifteen miles? A mere bagatelle! 
And what are those few people visited? Not much, 
that must be admitted. And yet there is some- 
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thing to be learned from it. The villages visited 
are some of them stations, and all of them are 
places where we have a few converts. But that is 
not all: the intervening spaces are packed with 
villages. If the elder had chosen to turn out a 
little, as he went along, to the right and to the left 
of his track of two hundred and fifteen miles, he 
could have reached zot less than a thousand vil- 
/ages. From this you may get an idea of the won- 
derful compactness of this Swatow mission field. 

The travelling is surely cheap enough, but then 
so are the facilities of travel. Though this whole 
region is hilly, yet it is also full of valleys, cut in 
every direction by arms of the sea, streams and 
canals. The passage-boats are primitive enough, 
and might be copies of the first boats invented. 
Convenience is not much thought of, and luxuries 
do not find a place. Passengers are crowded in 
like herrings, and squat in the bottom of the boat, 
in miscellaneous confusion, — high and low, rich 
and poor together. The merchant in the silk 
gown, and the cooly in rags, have the same privi- 
leges, and the same opportunities for drawing up 
their legs or stretching them out (provided there 
is room). They chat and hobnob together on 
terms of republican equality, and enjoy the pass- 
age all the more from its not being lonesome. It 
is so suggestive of stir and business, this jamming 
together. Besides, it is flattering to each one’s 
judgment, to find that so many others have fol- 
lowed it in the choice of a boat, and time of depart- 
ure. A Chinaman loves a crowd. 

Again, there is the fewness of the hearers. That 
shows the nature of the work. Seine-fishing is 
generally desired; we are grateful for hook and 
line fishing, meanwhile. Ata few of our chapels 
we can get a cémpany of one and even two hun- 
dred heathen sometimes ; but this is not the rule. 
And besides, such companies are hard to manage. 
Our native preachers rather dread them, as they 
are often turbulent. The time will come when it 
will no longer be so; but at present, crowds in 
China are not always safe. 

It was a good day’s work that was done on New 
Year’s. The Chinese usually feast and gamble on 
that day. We would have our Christians observe 
it, not merely as a pleasant national holiday, but 
as a day of spiritual profit as well. It was Po 
San’s own idea to go around from house to house, 
taking with him a company of brethren, to make 
calls. After greeting, they had a few words of 
“ doctrine ” and prayer, and then “sang an hymn, 
and went out” to visit another house. It was a 
sort of travelling praise-meeting. Really it might 
be a good thing to try at home. Who would not 
like to hear two or three good singers sing one of 
the songs of Zion on their New Year’s rounds? 
Even old “ Benevento” would leave a benediction 
behind it. 
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PALABALA, Jan. 27, 1887. 

The way from Underhill to Palabala is simply 
one succession of hills, many of which are several 
thousand feet high, and the pathway along them is 
very rocky and precipitous. 

I found a good work going on at Palabala. A 
short prayer and expository service, which every 
one at the station is expected to attend, is held 
here every morning and evening. The number 
present at these services varies from forty to sixty. 
There are twenty boys, ten girls, and about fifteen 
carriers residing at the station now. Most of the 
children are bright and well behaved, and two 
young men who have recently been converted give 
great promise of future usefulness if properly 
trained. 


GERMANY. 
Reports from the Mission. 


Silesia. — Brother Knappe writes, “The Lord 
has been with us during the quarter, and blessed 
us in mercy. In Bohemia, a policeman, accom- 
panied by a court official, entered one of our 
meetings, but the assembly was not in the least 
annoyed, and remained quiet till the close of the 
meeting. The district judge had sent them with a 
paper of inquiry, which the latter should fill out. 
The questions : Whether or not we were gathered 
behind closed doors? How many church-mem- 
bers there were? How many not members? 
Whether the latter had been invited, or whether 
they had come of their own accord? Whether I 
was paid for my services? etc. I was very glad 
to hear two of the audience confess freely, that 
they had been invited a long time ago, but that 
they had since come, without invitation, to hear the 
Word of God; that they rejoice in having found 
peace in believing on Christ. Besides these, there 
is a son of one of our brethren waiting for bap- 
tism. In Tappendorf there is a rope-maker wait- 
ing to be baptized. For years he had been 
concerned about the welfare of his soul, and 
sought peace in different places without receiving 
it, until, at length, he concluded to hunt up the 
despised Baptists. Here he was converted, and at 
once began to hunt up his brother. We trust he 
too will come. All our meetings at our different 
stations are very well attended by unconverted, 
and we are looking for a glorious ingathering.” 

Hersfeld.— Brother Gute tells the following 
interesting story: “ About four years ago, a young 
girl living in our vicinity became concerned about 
her soul. At the time she was with a rich child- 
less uncle, whose heir she was destined to become. 
She sought and found Christ, and was received 
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into our church. But this put an end to her pros- 
pects, and having no desire of staying any longer 
at her uncle’s, she returned to her widowed mother 
and married sister, who were both members of 
the church. A few years later, a poor but brave 
young man was married to her. I could congratu- 
late them most heartily. After their marriage 
they staid with her sister — she as maid, and he as 
man-servant, until last spring, when the uncle, 
probably thinking he could intrust himself into 
no better hands, offered to give them his farm. 
They went to see him, and talked all matters over 
very freely. I had advised them to arrange mat- 
ters so that it would be easy to separate at any 
time if it should become necessary. After all 
things had been talked over, the brother asked his 
uncle in the evening, ‘ Well, uncle, you speak of 
giving us your estate, but you have not said under 
what conditions. What are we to give you for 
it?’ A long pause followed; then the uncle, lift- 
ing himself, thinking that the happiness of this 
couple lay entirely in his hands, said, ‘ You are to 
give me—xothing. Only one thing I ask you to 
promise me, — that you will go to church with me. 
If you will do this, you need pay nothing, and 
you shall have the deed of the property.’ This 
request came so unexpectedly that it stunned the 
questioner. Finally, he collected his mind, and 
replied, ‘ Vo, uncle; it is too dear for me for that 
price.’ In leaving, the uncle told them not to 
decide too hastily; but he was resolved, and his 
wife acquiesced, ‘No, uncle; it is too dear for 
that price.’ The Lord has blessed them in another 
way, so that his promises (Matt. xix. 29) are true 
in this case.” 

Odessa, Russia. — Brother Meahr writes : “The 
work I do conjointly with brother A. Liebig is 
rendered difficult by the fact that the stations are 
very much scattered. The desire to do more for 
Odessa cannot be carried out, since the more 
numerous members, living in the country, insist 
upon our visiting them regularly. We are thus 
compelled to travel much, and thus spend much of 
our time. The crying need of a sufficient number 
of helpers cannot be complied with, since our 
finances are too low. The Seventh-day Adventists 
cause us much trouble. Not a tew of our country 
members are inclined towards them; but I hope 
that the members in question will soon sober down 
again.” 

Planitz, Saxony. — Brother Meundheuk is glad 
to report that the Lord has blessed our work. 
“The church,” he writes, “builds itself in peace. 
An excluded member was received again; one 
young girl is waiting for her baptism, and a mar- 
ried young man has applied for it. The latter has 
to suffer somewhat from his unconverted wife, 
who finally sent the Lutheran pastor to meet him, 
and exhort him to quit the Baptists. In the course 
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of the conversation the pastor gave him the- map 
of Palestine, and requested him to show him the 
river where the apostles could baptize the three 
thousand on the day of Pentecost; or the river in 
which Philip baptized the eunuch. ‘ Will you be 
so kind,’ replied the young man, ‘and show me, on 
the map of Saxony, the Zwickau and Planitz 
ponds?’ The pastor immediately stopped the 
conversation... . One preaching-station I was 
obliged to give up, owing to the fact that the peo- 
ple in whose house we held our meetings have 
moved away. Still I hope that we shall be able 
to begin again. At another village we have had 
an opportunity to preach, and although the officials 
commanded that only Baptists and Methodists 
should be allowed to attend, the attending police- 
man could not prevent others from coming, who 
gladly heard the Word of God.” 


Tiflis, Southern Russia. — Brother Pawloff 
was sick twice during the quarter. The rest of 
the time he was laboring in Tiflis. “In Sep- 
tember,” he says, “we were first cited to the gov- 
ernor and then to the master of the police. There 
we were informed that our meetings should be 
permitted again if we made no attempt to promul- 
gate our views, and that the governor would com- 
ply with: our request and permit us to pray and 
assemble for prayer, if we would refuse strangers 
admission. Such a demand we refused to comply 
with. Nevertheless we rented a hall, with the per- 
mission of the governor, where we now assemble 
undisturbed. Our room can seat about a hundred, 
and many can find no place in it and are obliged 
to go away.” 
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SUMMARY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA, DEC. 31, 1886. 


FoREIGN MISSIONARIES. Contribu- 


Native | Unordain-| Adult Pupils 


Date of 


Mission. Men. | Wives. 


Single 
Yomen, 


Ordained | ed Native} Commu- in 
Ministers.) Helpers. | nicants. 


London Missionary 1807 
American Board (Cong.) 1830 
American Baptist, North .| 1834 
American Prot. Episcopal .| 1835 
American Presbyterian, N..| 1838 
British and For. Bible Soc..| 1843 
Church Mission Society . .| 1844 
English Baptist. . . 1845 
Methodist Episcopal, North, 1847 
Seventh Day Baptist . . .| 1847 
American Baptist, 
Basel Mission . . . 
English Presbyterian 
Rhenish Mission . . 
Methodist Episcopal, South. 
Berlin Foundling Hospital . 
Wesleyan Mission Society . 
American Reformed Dutch . 

Yoman’s Union Mission . 

Methodist New Connection . 
|S. PF, Education. . . 
| United Presbyterian, Scot. 
‘China Inland Mission. . 
| Nat. Bible Society, Scot... 

| United Methodist Free Ch. 

| American Presbyterian, S 

Trish Presbyterian. . . . 

| Canadian Presbyterian Sm 

Society Propagation Gospel . 

American Bible Society . . 

| Established Church Scot. 

| Berlin Mission . 

General Prot. Evang. Soc. 

| Bible Christians . . . 
of Christ .. 
| Book and Tract Society . 
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— The Chinese Recorder. 
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CHINA. — Forty years ago, six converts to 
Protestant Christianity were known to exist in 
China. The six have become nearly thirty 
thousand, who, at the communion-table, con- 
fess the Lord Jesus as their Saviour and their 
Master. One hundred thousand persons regu- 
larly attend the mission services. There is 
every reason to believe that the work done has 
been as solid as it is extensive. There is a 
very strait gate for disciples of Christ in 
China, —a fierce intolerance of any departure 
from ancestral ways. Neighbors persecute 
them, rulers persecute them, societies are 
formed to resist the progress of Christianity. 
From petty persecutions, such as beating, 
boycotting, refusing water from the village 
well, up to the burning of their houses, im- 
prisonment on vamped-up charges, and the 
administration of torture, our own converts 
in Shantung have had, in scores of cases, to 
bear, and have borne bravely and patiently, all 
kinds of molestation. In Southern China 
there have been persecutions which did not 
stop there. Within a hundred miles of Can- 
ton, at Christmas, 1879, five men were tor- 
tured with a view to induce them to recant. 
Refusing to do so, they were bound to crossed 
swathed in cotton; the cotton was saturates 
with oil, and thus they were burnt alive. Can 
success so large, so strong, so vital, be a 
casual thing without significance? Or are we 
not right in concluding that we have here the 
first-fruits of a great harvest, which is fast 
whitening for the sickle? —REv. RICHARD 
GLOVER. 


SIAM. — It was my privilege last month to 
revisit Bankok after three years, and to note 


the signs of material progress. Telegraph- 
wires now connect a few parts of Siam with 
each other and with the outer world. A post- 
al system, both home and foreign, brings the 
country still more into the circle of nations. 
The efforts regarding education, not only in the 
higher departments, but in the line of common 
schools, while still very crude and unsatisfac- 
tory, are indications of progress. The seven 
or eight millions of Siam are not yet much 
affected by these matters, nor do the higher 
classes even, including probably the compara- 
tively enlightened king himself, yet compre- 
bend that the best advancement ol themselves 
and their people can only come with a purer 
and deeper religious life than any thing possi- 
ble under their Buddhistic faith and practice ; 
and yet we cannot repress satisfaction that 
the doors of material progress are opening 
ever wider, and that the entrance for Chris- 
tianity is also widening — if we do our duty! 
—ReEv. L. H. Gutick, D.D., im the Bible 
Society Record. 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN AFRICA, — The 
strongest competitors against the missionary in 
the affections of the blacks are the traders, 
and the traders have gin with them. And, if 
the missionary does any thing in the way of 
trade, he arouses a spirit of jealousy in the 
breast of the trader. Hence you Soe all 
kinds of reports from these traders about the 
missionaries, and many bad reports have only 
been inspired by trade jealousies. My own 
opinion is that the missionaries, as a class, 
are a self-sacrificing lot of men. Some of 
them may follow in the steps of the traders, 
and grumble that the traders do not sacrifice 
what they have gained to the sentiments by 
which they themselves are governed. As to 
practical missionary work, the more a mission- 
ary knows when he comes to Africa, the more 
capable he will be of meeting the hostile agen- 
cies by which he will feel himself surrounded. 
But no missionary society could ask for a bet- 
ter field than Africa; but it requires peculiar 
methods and means to influence the natives. 
Wisdom is gained by experience. You can- 
not expect an ordained minister to enter a new 
country for the first time, and have a practical 
knowledge of the conduct of life in a tropical 
region. But as he acquires a little experience, 
he adapts himself and his agencies to the 
people according to the light he gains. The 
natives themselves are tractable enough, but 
their cupidity is the great stumbling-block. Of 
course it is impossible to teach them theologi- 
cal tenets, or to gain influence over the older 
blacks. The most that can be done is to in- 
struct the children in the rudimentary princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. You cannot 
reach, to any extent, the old pagans. But 
when they have died out, you will have a 
grown-up constituency, civilized, and partially 
or wholly Christianized. — HENRY M. STAN- 
LEY. 


HINDU WIDOWS. — It is essential for the 
honor of a Hindu family of good caste, that 
it should contain no unmarried daughter of 
mature years. The existence of such a 
daughter is not only a social disgrace, but a 
religious crime. When, therefore, a female 
infant is born, the first idea in her father’s 
mind is not one of pleasure, nor perhaps of 
very active regret, but simply how to find a 
husband for her. It is not necessary that she 
should become a wife in our sense of the 
word. It suffices that she should be given 
in marriage, and go through the ceremony of 
the Seven Steps, which completes the religious 
rite. Aged Brahmins of good family still go 
about the country marrying, for a pecuniary 
consideration, female infants, whom they some- 
times never see again. Within the memory of 
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men still living, this abominable practice was 
a flourishing trade. A Kulin Brahmin, per- 
haps white-haired, half-blind, and decrepit, 
went the round of his beat each spring, going 
through the ceremony of marriage with such 
female infants as were offered, and pocketing 
his fee, and perhaps never returned to the 
child’s house. So long as he lived, she could 
marry no other man; when he died, she be- 
came a widow for life. The Hindu child- 
widow is looked upon as a thing apart and 
accursed, bearing the penalty in this world 
for sins which she has committed in a past 
existence. Her hair is cut short, or her head 
is shaved altogether. She exchanges her 
pretty childish clothes, for the widow’s coarse 
and often squalid garment; she is forbidden 
to take part in any village festival or family 
gathering; the very sight of her is regarded 
as anillomen. Her natural woman’s instincts 
are starved into inanition by constant fasts, 
sometimes prolonged to seventy-two hours. 
Amid the genial and bright-colored life of the 
Hindu family, she flits about disarrayed, silent, 
shunned, disfigured, — in some parts of India 
a hideously bald object, — forbidden all joy 
and hope. — London Times. 


THE HERMANNSBERG MISSION. — Dur- 
ing the seventeen years of Louis Harms’s con- 
duct of the enterprise, that parish enjoyed one 
long revival, and ten thousand members were 
gathered into that church-fold; while the work 
grew abroad, so that in 1883, thirty years after 
the “Candace ” first set sail, over thirty sta- 
tions had been established, they had 40 or- 
dained missionaries, 55 lay and as many more 
women missionaries, 22 natives ordained, and 
185 helpers, a total working force of 357, had 
gathered 3,920 communicants, and 8,520 ad- 
herents, from heathendom, and spent that 
year $70,500. Instead of finding their sym- 
pathies and efforts narrowing by such specific 
labors in one field, the result has been to ex- 
pand and enrich their missionary spirit, to 
render it more catholic and cosmopolitan ; and 
so we find them sending missionaries to India, 
Australia, and even America. — Rev. A. T. 
PIERSON, D.D. 


DRAWING NEARER. — On the material 
and physical side of the life of man, the whole 
world is being drawn together. With a reason- 
able prudence the Christian missionary may 
traverse the length and breadth of the Chinese 
Empire. India every year becomes more 
completely accessible; Delhi is nearer to 
London than, a hundred years ago, was Vien- 
na or the Island of Skye. Africa is being 
penetrated on all sides; every year her map 
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has to be corrected to date; the blank spaces 
are being filled up; the old fables about arid 
deserts, mountains, a reversal of 
geographical laws obtaining elsewhere, are 
vanishing into thin air. Africa is found to be 
a continent of magnificent waterways, rich 
vegetation, and possibilities of trade that 
should make Manchester and Sheffield glad, 
but with a population terror-stricken and savage 
in its fears. And beyond what we may call 
this material aspect of affairs, these various 
peoples are becoming aware of the advantages 
of Western civilization and Western life. The 
hard prejudice of ages, the fears of ignorance, 
and, in some cases, the bitter sense of wrongs 
inflicted, are giving way. India welcomes 
education, China is eager for scientific and 
technical teaching, and even African chiefs 
are beginning to appreciate the value of a 
school. But, what for us is of still deeper in- 
terest, we find a moral and spiritual awaken- 
ing abroad. As when the morning light falls 
on the —_ of the sleeping child, and, 
through the veil, touches the inner eye, and 
the child moves and smiles and wakens, so is 
it amongst the millions of these lands that to- 
day are upon our hearts. The dark processes 
of the ages gone seem now approaching com- 
pletion. Rev. E. D. MEDLEY. 


A MORE CONSECRATED MINISTRY is 
needed. Here the revival of the missionary 
spirit must begin. “ Like people, like priest.” 
The pastor’s life usually fixes the flood-mark 
for the tides of church life, and very seldom 
do they rise higher. William Burns incar- 
nated ni gospel ; and to this day, the Chinese 
feel the power of his consecration. When 
pastors burn and glow with a divine ardor 
and fervor toward the work of universal mis- 
sions, the people will raise a loftier standard 
of missionary zeal. Dr. Duff, when leaving 
for India in 1829, said: ‘There was a time 
when I had no care or concern for the heathen; 
that was when I had none for my own soul. 
When by the grace of God I was led to care 
for my own soul, I began to care for them. 
In my closet I said: ‘O Lord, silver and gold 
have I none. What I have, I give. 1 offer 
Thee myself. Wilt thou accept the gift?’” 
A. T. PreErson, D.D. 


A pious African went to a missionary to 
present a contribution to send the Gospel to 
others. The missionary thought the negro 
offered a larger sum than he was able to give; 
but the man insisted on giving it, saying, “‘ The 
work of the Lord must be done, and I shall 
soon be dead.” 


GENERAL. — There are, now more than 350 

medical missionaries, 230 of whom are in heathen 
lands, and several of whom are women. But what 
are these among so many? Among the 280,000,000 
of China, there are but seventy educated physicians, 
and in India at about the same proportion, or one 
to 4,000,000 of people! ——- Messrs. Wilder and 
Forman still continue visiting the colleges in the 
interest of enlisting young men in behalf of foreign 
missions, and more than a thousand students have 
signified their desire to become missionaries. 
Sefior Carulla, a Spanish Roman-Catholic gentle- 
man, has made a poetical version of the Bible, mak- 
ing more than 260,000 verses. It is to be hoped 
that in this way the people of that priest-ridden 
country may become more familiar with the Word 
of God. ——The English Wesleyan Missionary 
Society reports for last year 290 central stations, 
302 missionaries, 1,710 paid native assistants, 30,- 
811 church-members, and 55,420 pupils in schools 
and £133,833. 15s. 8d. expenditures. —— The in- 
come of the Free Church of Scotland last year, for 
foreign missions, was £97,229,—the largest sum 
ever realized by the Church for that purpose. 
There are in the missions 27 principal and 150 
branch stations; 40 ordained, 4 medical, 22 teach- 
ing, and 23 female missionaries (besides 31 mis- 
sionaries’ wives) ; 24 native preachers, 310 native 
teachers, 11 European evangelists and artisans, 
154 native helpers, 5,206 communicants, and 
16,614 pupils in schools. The General Baptist 
Missionary Society, of England, last year received 
£7,628. 18s. 4d., and reports 17 missionaries, 24 
native ministers, 16 stations, and 9 churches with 
1,286 members. —— Rev. N. W. Halcomb, mis- 
sionary of the Southern Baptist Board, in China, 
on account of a change in his theological views, 
has resigned his connection with the Board. He 
is at present Acting United States Consul at 
Chefoo, China. 

EUROPE. —Italy.— Papal Rome has wit- 
nessed the laying of the foundation of the twenty- 
second Protestant house of worship within her 
limits. —— Greece. — It is estimated that, within 
the past twenty-five years, over 100,000 copies of 
the Bible have been circulated in Greece, besides 
thousands among the Greek residents in Turkey. 
The Government permits the free dissemination of 
the Scriptures, and affords protection to colpor- 
ters against the opposition of the Greek Church. 
The Four Gospels are used as a reading-book in 
the higher classes of the primary schools through- 
out Greece. Gospel preaching is yet on a limited 
scale, owing to the lack of qualified preachers. 
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CHINA. —The London “Standard” reports 
that the number of Roman-Catholics in China has 
fallen off from 4,000,000 to 400,000 within a little 
over a year. This defection is largely owing to 
their hostility to the French. The Chinese 
Minister at Washington has received from the 
Government a check for $147,000, as indemnity for 
the outrage on the Chinese at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming Territory, last year. 

AFRICA. — Western. — There are now upon 
the upper Congo, seven steamers, four of which are 
owned by the Free State, one by France, and two 
by missionary societies. The fleet will soon be 
doubled by the addition of another Free State 
steamer, one for Bishop Taylor’s mission, and 
those belonging to the Compagnie Belge du 
Congo, and the American, Dutch, and French 
trading companies. ——At San Salvador, station 
of the English Baptist Mission, on the Congo, a 
special religious effort has been made, and more 
than one hundred have decided to follow Jesus. 
——Mr. Henry M. Stanley, with his expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, reached the mouth 
of the Congo March 18, and expected to reach 
Matadi the 21st, where the overland journey to 
Stanley Pool would begin. Northern. — 
What a revelation there is in the fact that re- 
cently a meeting of Arabs was held in Cairo and 
addressed by native Egyptians, who denounced 
Europeans for introducing among them the curse 
of drink! 

SOUTH AMERICA. — Brazil. —In the 
mission churches of the Presbyterians, 200 con- 
verts added last year. The Presbytery of Rio 
Janeiro is maturing plans whereby the native 
churches may share more largely in support of 
evangelization agencies. Of thirty-two churches, 
only two or three are able to support their own 
pastors. 

ISLES OF THE SEA.—The Queen of 
Madagascar recently attended the opening services 
of two Christian churches at Ambokimanga. 
In fourteen years 700 Protestant chapels have 
been built in Madagascar, making the present 
number 1,200. There are 8,000 Protestant com- 
municants, and all the churches self-supporting. 


“Ir the modern missionary enterprise had 
done no more than produce one such character 
as Adoniram Judson, it is worth more than all 
the money which has been spent upon it.” — 
THEODORE PARKER. 


is the best remedy 
for such Troubles, 


Fake a bottle home 
oday, 


You will Find if useful, 
All druggists sell it. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY, & CO., 79 Queen Victoria 
Street, London (late Bywater, Perry, & Co.), are agents 
for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, etc., in every 
part of the world. Goods and Outfits supplied at wholesale 
prices, Shipping and passages arranged. Banking in all its 
branches. Full descriptive catalogue post free. Specially 
appointed agents to seven of the leading English and Ameri- 
can Missionary Societies. Two thousand references. 
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(L1QUID,) 


FOR 
Dyspepsia, Mental and 


Physical Exhaustion, 


Dimin- 
wshed Vitality, ete. 


Nervousness, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR E, N. HoRsFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in 
such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE 
TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH 
SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE WNECES- 
SARY TO TAKE. 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH 
WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


| = PHOSPHATE: 
UYRS, ACID 
— 
bite, 
d 
Perry Dov 
| 
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NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS FROM THE 


FORTY -SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Company. 


A total income of over nineteen million two hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 
policy-holders of nearly eight million dollars. 

Interest income over three million seven hundred thousand dollars, being over 5! per 
cent on average net assets, and over nine hundred thousand dollars in excess of death 
losses paid. 

Market value of securities over three million six hundred thousand dollars in excess of 
their cost. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, provided for, and a surplus of over fifteen and 
a half million dollars by the State standard. 

AN INCREASE of over three million dollars in ineome, 
over two millions in surplus, over eight millions in assets, 
over sixteen millions in insurance written, and of over forty- 
four millions of insurance in force,— OVER THE FIGURES 
OF THE PRECEDING YEAR. 

Over three hundred million dollars of insurance in force, 
Jan. 1, 1887. 


The New-York Life Issues a Greater Variety of Policies 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, 
Thereby adapting its contracts to the largest number of people. It has lately perfected 
a return-premium feature, under which many of its policies are issued with 


Guaranteed Return of all Premiums Paid, 
in Addition to the Amount Originally Insured, 


in case of death during a specified period. 
The returns of the New-York Lire’s Tontine policies that have matured have been 


Larger than those of any other Company 


(whether Tontine or ordinary), comparison being made between policies taken at same 
age and premium rate, and running through the same period of time. 

Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of the New-York Lirr’s Policies. Do 
not fail to write the nearest agent, or the Home Office, for such particulars, at once. 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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| \ TUR 
| &PIPE LIKE 
QUALIT Yof Tone 


| & EX(ELLEN(Y 
| OF WORKMANSHIP 
ANY TING 


HERE 


| WARRANTED, 
| EVERYWHERE 
KNoWN& PRIZED. 


"T 3. above is an illustration of our acclimated organ, 
which is manufactured with special reference to, and 
is strongly recommended for, use in hot climates. 
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In health 


a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOL ME S’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Goug 


and of Mr. 
T. 1000 Agents Wan 


ve cightn. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, 


OUR FALL STOCK 


FINE CARPETS 


NOW READY. 


pas~ Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 
which consists of 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, and 
INGRAINS. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington St., BOSTON. 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS, 
(Room 25,) 


BostTow. 


Special attention paid to printing Cregps, Liprary 
CaTALoGugsS, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


Established 1864. 
DAVID WHITCOMB, President. 


All Styles and Sizes. 
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The Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 


Incorporated 1884. 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 


Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 
WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


| 
() 
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tug ios atsightto all. To it is added 
the Li ugh, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOT ted,--Men and Women. $100 


